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humanitarian, tremendously sensitive to all human suffer-
ing ; and that being so, his opinion was that war could only
be justified in very extreme cases, and certainly never for
purposes of national aggrandisement, or for the promotion of
material prosperity* The physical brutality of war has
always repelled him* Where others see the glory, the hero-
ism, the pomp and circumstance, he sees chiefly the blood,
the mud, and the tears* It was outrageous in his sight that
hundreds of thousands of British and Boer men should be
maimed and killed in order to settle a trumpery quarrel be-
tween an obstinate old man leading a backward agricultural
community, and an intellectual Oxonian leading a pack
of avaricious fortune-hunters. Even more unspeakably
scandalous was it that twenty thousand women and
children should have to die in concentration camps in
this same unworthy quarrel*
The Boer War also appealed to Lloyd George's belief in
nationalism. For him there was something divine about a
nation; and if the nation further happened to be a small one,
the divinity with which it was hedged around was perhaps all
the more conspicuous* And when he looked at the Trans-
vaal and at the Orange Free State, just as when he looked
fifteen years later at ravaged Belgium, he felt that there, but
for the grace of God, went his own beloved Wales 1 Like so
many of his contemporaries interested in the serious study
of politics, he had been a diligent reader of Mazzini and
Thomas Davis* The great Italian prophet had taught him
that a nation is God's own chosen instrument for working
out the political salvation of the world; and consequently,
that to destroy it is one of the most heinous of sins* Nor
does the size of the nation in any way affect the question;
to kill a small nation is as great a sin, while it is also far less
chivalrous, as to kill a large one* Mussolini was also an
admiring student of Mazzini; but he was an admiring